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October 16 , 1962 


Dear Ned: 

Many thanks for your note ot the 10th. I saw 
the Ldppman article and I appreciate your 
comments on it. We are certainly trying to 
solve this one in the national interest and I 
hope that I'll collect on your offer. 

With very best wishes. 

Sincerely, 


Ralph A. Dungan 
Special Assistant 
to the President 


Mr. Edward J. Gerrity, Jr. 
Vice President - Public Relations 
International Telephone and Telegraph 

Corporation 
320 Park Avenue 
New York 22. N. Y. 
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INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 

320 Park Avenue 

New York 22, N.Y. 


EDWARD J.OERRITY. JR. 

VICE PRE5I0ENT- PUBLIC RELATIONS 


October 10, 1962. 


Mr. Ralph A. Dungan 
Special Assistant 
to the President 
The White House 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Ralph: 

Apropos of my recent letter, I could not 
resist calling your attention to the column (attached) by 
Walter Lippman in which he makes the very same point 
that Harold Geneen did weeks ago: namely, that Cuba 
must be a model of Communist success. 

Certainly this must be a primary long-range 
goal of Khruschev and it may well be the most important 
one. Viewed against the urgency of the situation, this 
perhaps provides an even more compelling reason why 
something must be done to offset, or neutralize, this threat. 

Incidentally, the same day that Mr. Lippman 
was citing Mr. Ball's testimony, Bob Allen was writing that 
Ball's figures aren't very reliable if Congressman Kitchin's 
findings on the scene are accurate. 

If you figure out to solve this one in the national 
interest, I'll personally lobby for a pay increase and a medal 
for you. 

Best wishes. 

Sincerely, 

}j9 


Today and Tomorrow™ 
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ily Waiier Lippmann 

OV THF. quminn of aairxg to wur 
over Cuba «by blockade or Inva- 
sion! we now have available a 
summary of the intelligence findings 
»*n which the Administration is acting. 
These facts explain the President's de- 
<*:.v.cji to connne himself at this time 
in measures which are short of war. 
T..c (new were put on the record last 
Wednesday. Oct. 3. before the House 
>*•. lect Committee on Export Control by 
y.r. George Ball, the Undersecretary 
of Stat*. 

This ituelliecr.ee estimate is based 
on an elaborate system of surveillance 
by sea. by air and by land, and there 
ja every reason. to think that its accu- 
racy is very high. For Cuba Is an Island 
easily within reach of the Navy and 
me Air Force, and with modern ap- 
paratus of electronic and photographic 
j:irviiit,'cnce. little of military Interest 
can. nappen without our knowing it. 
We cio not. have to guess about what 
i» brm;; litiulHl ftt the Cuban porta 
or about what is being constructed 1 
un Cuban territory. We know. And 
any one who chooses to question the 
oasis of our present policy must begin 
•iy proving that the Intelligence esti- 
mates are wrong. 

• • ■• • 

S I shall quote In lull Mr. Ball's 
;.-i:r.iony on the crucial question of the 
C.io.tn military buildup. "Since July. 
*i.en the volume of Soviet military 
shipments to Cuba suddenly vaulted 
upward. 85 shiploads arrived in Cuban 
ports. Many of them carried military 
Items, supplies and personnel. These ' 
shipments have consisted, in part, of 
types of weapons previously delivered 
to the Cuoo*i armed forces, including 
more tank*, sell -propelled guns, and 
other ground force equipment. The 
. majr..- 3tt;£?.?e iu recent shipments, • 
however .ie-; been devoted to SA-2, 
surfed - co - air missiles (SAMS)— to- 
; ;.._ ...- with all the related gear and 
•:. ..piaexit necessary for their instaila- 
te :.:.<! operation. To date, 15 SAM 
:•- -r ".if. iv «)een established in the island. 

. .-~s»m;.ue the total may eventually 

• .•: .3. These are anti-aircraft mis- 
... •• ....ting a slant range of 20 to 25 • 
ir...,. ■' '■ 

z.i addition, three and possibly four ! 
nubile sites of a du.'erent type have 
been identified. Thr ,..• sites are similar f 
to known Soviet coastal defense mis- i 
sile sites that are believed to accommo- ' 
date anti - shipping missiles with a 
range of 20-35 miles. Quite likely sev- 
eral more such .sites will be installed. 

. .:•.:. .«■ row estimated to have 60 
ok- ' 'we y.iG jet aircraft. In addi- 
Vi-. l I.ni5-« one advanced jet-inter- 
«• M :or .u. recently been received, and 

•-*.-•; :•. . -ral more are in the proc- 

. . i-. v.Ay. This type of advanced' 

if-rce.-.io. is usually equipped with' 

-•■■ ir-to-air missiles. We esti- 

..... that the total of these advanced. 

■'..-.. ecpiors in Cuba may eventually* 

. -i 25 to 30. 


"In addition, 16 'Kcmar'-ciaas guides 
missile patrol boats, which carry two 
short-range missiies < 11-17 miles*, were 
included m recent snipmenti. 

"About 4.500 Soviet military special- 
ists have arrived, including construction 
men and technicians." 

The military buildup, in short, con- 
sists of weapons for the army, anti- 
aircraft missiles, coastal defense weap- 
ons, some short-range patrol boats, a 
few fighter-interceptors and some 4,500 
Soviet specialists, technicians, and con- 
struction men. What Is it all for? To 
attack the United States? Obviously 
not. The United States, using- only 
conventional weapons, could dispose of 
Cuba in a few hours. Is the buildup to 
invade a Latin American neighbor? 
Conceivably, but only if Castro were 
prepared for the enormous punishment 
that would follow. It is obvious. I sub- 
mit, that Castro is being armed against 
a re-run of the raid on the Bay of 
Pigs in April. 1361. Tanks, coastal de- 
fenses, patrol boat* nnrt anti-aircraft 
equipment would Oh Just exactly what 
he would need to repel another land- 
ing by Cuban exiles. 

The present Cuban military buildup 
is not only not capable of offensive 

action, but also it is not capable of 

defensive action against the United 
States. 

• • • 

What then is Mr. Khrushchev up 
to in Cuba? Secondarily, perhaps, he 
is baiting, a trap for us which, if we 
fall into it. would throw the whole 
Western alliance Into confusion and 
disorder just at the time when a Ber- 
lin crisis is developing. 

But primarily, Mr. Khrushchev is in 
Cuba because he has talked so loudly 
about helping revolutions. Castro has 
thrown himself Into Khrushchev's arms, 
and Is blackmailing him. The Castro 
regime has made itself the prime and 
public test of whether international 
communism Is a real force or a lot of 
wjrds. Unless Castro can be made to 
succeed in Cuba, the revolutionary 
propaganda among the backward coun- 
tries in the rest of the world will be 
greatly weakened. 

• • • • 

So Mr. Khrushchev, despite what was 
undoubtedly much reluctance, is en- 
tangled in the fortunes of Fidel Castro. 
He must oour into Cuba oil and ma - 
cinnery. raw materials and lood and 
"tt;cnn:ri an&_and know- how and money 
' in nrder m' demonst rate that comma- 
"nistn car. no' oectc r and faster in Cuba 
^If at' ih e"Uh~ItfO*"~ss ates and Alliance 
f or Progress are trying slowly, but b y 


peace&.*;ii* ,-.eans. to do elsewhere in 
Latin Anic; I'c .u ~ 

This is the core of the Soviet-Cuban 
a'uiuncc. ^;\ Bail described the Soviet 
intervention in Cuba as an effort "to 
establish & beachhead for subversion 
in -his hemisphere." This would mean 
tiiai Cuban facilities and Cuban con- 
nections with other countries in Latin 
America would be used to Infiltrate 


agt-r.ts . ...: vv.v/.i.i.'.r.; . anc: .. 
and n:o..w-y. Ail o: .:..« w;*.. 
if .:, Ci.b;: :'.iere :i . :...ow;. v 
:vi.>(u; cor.;n;ur...-r.-.. .: w. . 
:. .r.e . :• .us c.iii« ...>m *. : 
is .:.' :: :.-.:y and c.;-;.»: :er. 

Ii fo *.-.w.s ;;■...; ...v .jnjr ...• 
r.o clfcct military r» ..^rosslcr. 
n.- li'r.s ar wc atv ..<nltir... 
to are-cures short of .var. o • 
best responses is to ."orce . 
Union r.nri the Soviet Bli- 
the whi-Ie burden of Cuban . o 
tio... T^.it ;>. the intent o; 
ping measures now being f*. 
They w.2I not deitroj t.ie C.v»r. 
now. But they w:il ma lie it v.: 
expensl/e and inccnveiiie:.. 
Soviet Jnion to mr.kt Cast*-.; 


CVv»- 


Following the !r*civasing ,.;..;i: a.:-t. 
of ri-., war party S; this ur.r:, I 
have turned once .mere to « »an;s. .-. 
pi-vre in Winston Churchill'-- writ;: , •• 
in which he discusses the rights auc 
wrongs of going to war. # 

"The safety of the State, che Hoes 
and freedom 0/ their own. fellow 
countrymen, to whom (the states- 
men) owe their position, make it 
right and imperative in :r»e last 
resort, or when a final ana definite 

conviction has teen rec-.ucd that 
tlie use of force should not br. ex- 
cluded. If the circumiicnccc cr> 
'such as to warrant it. urce m . ha 
used. Ani if this be so. it si. ruitl 
be used under the condnons ::v.jcfc 
are mosx. favorable. There is no 
merit in putting off u war for a 
year if. when it comes, it is a Jar 
worse war or one much harder to 
win. These are the tormenting 
dilemmas upon which mankind has 
throughout Us history been so fre~ • 
quently impaled. Final judgment 
upon them can only be recorded 
by history in relation to the facts 
of the cue as known to the parties 
ai th: «..•;.-•, and also as subsequent" 
ly pr.'-ed." 

In the Cuoan question the facts do 
not now compel a decision to go to 
war and t>.r.-? is no evidence whauo- 
ever that war is inevitaole and uvit 
it should therefore be engage :.: 
at once. 

"Those who are prone by tem- 
perament and character to <t. '. 
sharp and clear-cut solutions :?.- 
difficult and obscure problems, u,ho 
are ready to fight whenever some 
challenge comes from a foreign 
power, have not always been right. 
On the other hand, those whose 
inclina* .,/: is to bow their heads, 
who >c a patiently and faithfully 
for peaceful compromise, are not 
aluai .cony. On the contrary, in 
the ».. ;•; itv of instances they may 
be rigni. vo! only morally but from' 
a pro .*.»;.•• U standpoint. How many 
wars /ic.-.- hrcn averted by patience 
and pcr..:,c;:.:i good Kill. . . . //•:•:/» 
many ioa.s have bc-n ruccipitat-rd * 
by firebrands!" 

C iwi. -'lew York Hertld Trtbunt Ine. 


